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Let’s put it this way* 

Anyone who thinks historical re- 
search is dry-as-dust has never gone 
looking for the site 

and ended up stuck in Beatty Creek! 
Or read the fire marshars report on 
the burning of the handsome main 
7 building of the 

Or sat on a panel trying to deter* 
mine the true and [undisputed loca* 
tion of where 
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down in Bryan Coun ty. And 
continues ap ace at I XU 
and 




Sam Houston lived — ^somewhat boozily 
from all reports — with his beautiful 
Cherokee wife while between political 
careers in Tennessee and Texas. 

Or listened to Andy Gorman de- 
scribe the almost magical way a blow- 
ing, powdery snow etches cent ury-old 
M W il the 

dry short-grass range of western 
Cimarron County. 

Or, as a final for-instance, tried to 
determine if the quaint, two-door_log 

facility-^nce belong ing to 

it M Pf\jl9 and now being 

protected "somewhere in Seminole 
County/' as they say mysteriously in 
war dispatches— is indeed the state's 
oldest extant john. 

WHAT are we saying, actually? 


— to rescue some old records (and a 
historic brick bat for the writer's 
collection) , 

Mrs, George E, Jenkins of Duncan 
thinks one of that town's h andsomest 
early-d a y man s ions, the fssm 
i at~ ^ u ) bears a bit of 

a resemblance to Mount Vernon — 
should perhaps be considered for the 
National Register, As does Mrs. G. L. 
Wilson of Lawton in pro moting the 
restoration of th e fine old (msBa 


EMA- BEAL' HOUSE. 


That tlie National Register project 
fficially P. L. 89-665 in its imple- 
mentation — is perhaps the most ex- 
citing thing to hit Oklahoma since 
"The Run.” 

So far, of course, only a relative 
Imndful of us have been in on the 
fun. But that is changing rapidly. 

Mrs. J. C. Pond and others of the 
Grant County Historical Society are 
getting excited about dramatizing the 
intimate association of Rock Island 
Park near Jefferso n with the old 
and the I 


SEWELL' RANCH 
HOLM TRAIL. ' 




[And Margaret Lokey of Tishomingo 
got "sufficiently excited about things 
historical in her area to crawl under 
the 77-year-old Joh nston _ County 
courthouse — and last 

[5jtoo, of ^urse 


NATIONAL CAPITOL 


THE LIST could go on and on. 
In Apache Mrs. Fern Simmons, Mrs. 
Thelma O'Connor, and several hun- 
dred other good people worked so 
hard to save their landmark illtfAliij 1 31 
^ ifcl MDi I i% from the wrecker's 

ball they won themselves a special 
plaque from the Oklahoma Heritage 
Foundation. And up in Laveme a 
similar group of histo ry lovers is try- 
Ing to save their old[^QE^22^^ 

Even sites — as opposed to build- 
ings or other structures — are coming 
in for renewed interest and attention. 
Historic sites from which all or near- 
ly all trace of man’s activities is 
now gone, 

Arthur Lawrence in Lawton, for 
example, is determined that proper 
recog nition be given the site of the 

famed father oper- 

ate d within easy walking distance of 
the I 

Civil War buffs (especially those 
of Confederate persuasion, of whom 
there are none buff-ier) are deter- 
mined to suitably me morialize the stil l 
visible earthworks of I 







FORT McCUL- 


Curiously enough, the only reason 
work does NOT continue apace on 
poor is that 

conflicting convictions as to its pre- 
cise location still run so strongly — 
this almost a century and a half 
after Sam left for Texas — that no 
one dares say, like Brigham Young: 
“This is the Place!” 

BUT BACK briefly to the Na- 
tional Historic Preservation Act ib 
seif, and a few specifics. The act, 
passed by the Congress in 1966, put^ 
it this way: 

"The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to expand and main*- 
tain a national register of districts, 
sites, buildings, structures and ob- 
jects significant in American his- 
tory, architecture, archaeology and 
culture, hereinafter referred to a£ 
the National Begister , , /' 

Each state determines its own in 
portant sites, nominates them for ii 
elusion in the register, preserves the; 
for posterity as it thinks best. Okli 
homa's organization is headed i\ 
George H. Shirk, the state liaise 
officer, who is also president of tt 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 

Under him is a Review Commi 
sion composed of Henry B. Bas 
Enid; James D. Morrison, Duran 
Robb Moore, Oklahoma City; H. Mi 
Phillips, Seminole; and George J 
Cross and Robert B. Bell, Nonna.' 
The writer k field deputy for tt 
project, responsible primarily for pr 
paring the site nominations. 

WHAT'S been done to date? 
master plan has been drawn up. Lil 
they say at the ball park, you can 
tell the players without a prograi 
You can’t plan preservation intel' 
gently until you prepare a compr 
hensive inventory , , , determine wh- 
you have already lost and what yc 
still have , • . decide what you wa^ 
to keep and how you want to ke< 
it . . * agree on what you’d like, 
possible, to restore or reconstruct. 

Enter here the Oklahoma Histoi 
cal Society, Dr. V. R. Easterlin 
executive director, and Earl Metcalf 
director of the historic sites divisio 
With a good bit of help and cooper 
tion back and forth the "Oklahon 
Statewide Historic Sites Survey ar 
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Preservation Plan'" was initially pre- 
pared. Continually being updated and 
re-issued under various names, this 
master plan remains the basic *^gos- 
pel” of preservation in Oklahoma. 

It contains pertinent data on some 
250 historic sites in the state. Over 
half of these are deemed to be of 
sufficient significance to warrant 
(1) submission of a nomination for 
inclusion in the National Register 
and (2) preparation of a specific 
preservation plan. 

The plan can involve conside rable 
I reconstructi on, as in the case of 

or merely erection of a 
more suitable historical marker, as in 
the case 

It can mean restoring and opening 
to the p ublic of an old hom e, like the 

at Erin 

Springs (near Lindsay), or taking 
what is essentially a _ site only, like 
that of 

in Wagoner County, clearing away 
ground litter, stabilizing footings that 
remain, and laying out walks and in- 
formational plaques for self-guiding 
tours. 

The inventory and the master plan, 
as noted, is under constant review. 
With continuing research sites are 
sometimes dropped. More often new 
ones are added. 

As this is written some 110 Okla- 
homa sites have been officially nom- 
inated for recognition and more are 
going in all the time. Better than 80 
have been approved and are now in- 
cluded in the register. Two or three 
have been rejected, but action on the 
balance is still pending. 

There is no room here for a com- 
plete listing of the sites. Or their cur- 
rent status, which changes from week 


to week. However, we might consider 
the various "categories” of sites, with 
a few notable examples of each, par- 
ticularly where there is enough visual 
appeal today to make the site a 
worthy objective for a weekend 
junk et.1 

iilKiltlfV and Prehistory 


cy Hill in Muskogee, has been hand-] 
somely restored, now serves as a 
seum and art gallery for the Fifl^ 
Civilized Tribes. 

Another impressive sub-division 
Indian sites: old homes. These 
include the 

Swink (built in 1834 and believed 
be Oklahoma’s o ldest),, and 
once belonging 
(near Poteau), 

(Lime stone 
H^QJCat Cache) 

fof [ SalHsaw) , am 

(at Emetr " 

Tend Schools played ( 
dominant role in Indian/ white msi 
relations throughout the 19th century 
And Oklahoma, luckily, is still dotto 
with buildings, — or, as in the ca*i 
of 

(Johnston County) andQ^[S|uSD 


PETER 
CHARLES LeFLOR 
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SEQUOYAH g- 
■gov. DOU^^ 


H. JOHNSTON 
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MISSION 


embraces a dozen or more i nd ivi diml 
sites, inc luding famed sxm 
trongnia (LeFlore County) and 
two of our earliest Indian village/ 
trading p^t sites. They are 

on the Arkansas River 
(Kay County ) on the north, and 

on Red River (Jeffer- 
son County) to the south. 

None of these, however, are yet 
open to visitors. The o^y_ site -^that 
is, as a matte r of fact, 

in a state park just 
east of that LeFlore County town. 

Significance of the rune-like chisel- 
ings on the rock is still wrapped in 
mystery and controversy. But the 
site is imdeniably beautiful. No one 

q uestiom that! ^ 

dominates the Mas- 
ter plan, understandably enough. 
After all, this was — and is — Indian 
country! But where do you start? 

For openers, there are the still- 
standing Capitols of four of the five 
Indian Nations^^thegljlSSSM^at 
Tahlequah) 
homa), the 


' (Hughes County), at lea.' 
impressive ruins — pertaining to the?; 
important institutions. 

Even a partial listing of those 4 ^ 
interest to today's visitor would ii 
. dude _ the mmm 

Jh™dsomeIy preservec 
and~sturin~daily use, on the 
of Northeast ern State College : jl 
Tahlequah), 

IJMiV/ (in McCurtain County 
serving almos t cont inuo usly, f^ l 
1844 to 1955), 1~ 

( Okmul gee County) J 


DIAN 



fCTuska- 
(Okmulgee), and 
^(Tishomingo). All 


ita County )^U^^ 

(Sequoyah County,’ dating from 
and in as idyllic a site as 
find in Oklahoma); 

.a^Too. there’s, th e 

at Lawton 

lished I still a ctive), at 

(founded in 1848 and still operating 
also played an ii 
portant role in Oklahoma histor 
Those of National Register caliber 
and of interest to the casual ivisil 
as well — include 
Msu ^n ( northeast _ of . Grove 


are well worth a visit. 

There are interesting I nd ian agen- 
cy buildings atPa^uska 
at Washunga but you’d bet- " 

ter hurry, Kaw Reservoir will be 
filling s oon to^ flood _ this site), and 
at P awnee M yjSy^ The old 

stone Agen- 


Delaware County ) , 

inWTLf McC urtain Cou nty 

(ea 

of f Asher Jin _ P ottawatomie County 
(Ottawa County) 


hear] Shawnee.^ 

WAR and the military commar 
an inordinately large group of ir 
























OSU campus in Stillwater, andp JTP 
msm on the CSU campus in 
Edmond. 

And there are the still-preserved 
homes (birthplaces, in many cases) 
of I such .well known Oklahomans as 
(near Oologah), 
(near Ada), 



(in Muskogee), 
in Ponca City), 
in Bartlesville), 
near Mari et* 

Yale).p7£ 
and 

ini Oklahoma City), 
Park 


part of i Cimarron County* 
Significant battlefields in clude two 
from the Civil War — 

(now being d eveloped 
s5uth"^ of Muskogee) and 
22333 (Mayes Co unty) — and the 
notorious i j g U U << ^ ^ 

(near Cheyenne^^ where Black Ket- 
tie's Cheyenne village was destroyed 
by Col. George Custer’s U-S. troops, 
THAT old standby category. Mis- 
cellaneous, has _ its . importa nt sites, 
too. Like (Caddo 

(IJounty landmark on the California 
Trail) , west of Da^“ 


Hill, near Tahlequah)? 

THERE^S much much more in- 
volved, of course. Not only in goals 
. , , the sites themselves. But in the 
search. 

The search is often as rewarding 
as the discovery, as wise men have 
pointed out over the centuries. Getting 
there, as the steamship company in- 
sists, is still half the fun> 

While hunting up these National 
Register sites in Oklahoma we've run 
onto some of the most scenic spots 
we've yet found in Oklahoma. Like 
inTthe Panhandle 


CAMP NICHOLS 
TT. . . WARREN’S TRADING ) POST 


Vis (rock post from which all of 
Oklahoma bu t the Panhand le was ^ 
surveyed), the^23E3I^^Sof Mar- 
shall McCulley (Alfalfa Cou nty), 
the ruins of the head- 

quarters near Ponca City, and the 

Bartlesville, the state's first commer- 
cial oil well. 

contaii^the grave sites of 
f Ana darko) 
And WlPp|5fpW3*TKfSCiJli31 (near 
scenic Left Hand Spring northeast of 
Geary); ghost towns lik elSij^HD 
(Ellis County), 

the Chisholm Trail nor th of Tuttle), 
And 1 sK*i) cffi ( Potawo tomie 

Coun^ ^ old^ate ^ mills like 

.C ounty ) 

(Latimer County, the state's last 
relic of the Butterfield Overland Mail 
route of 1858-1861)* 

Also in the Miscellaneous category 
are such] notevs^rth y tete build ings 

and 
both 
the 



as the 

the 
in Guthrie; 


oruthe i Re dfRiverJ in . Cotton ,Comi-^ 
ty . « . and 1 8 * 
site, where Washington 
Irving camped in 1832, in Oklahoma 
County, 

And we've met some of the finest, 
friendliest, most obliging people to 
be found anywhere. People like Frank 
Brooks, for example, who, when we 
asked him how much we owed him 
for pulling us out of Beatty Creek, 
replied: "*You're the 26th car I've 
drug out of that creek in the past 
couple months. I haven't charged any 
of 'em and don’t aim to start with 
you.” 

HAVE we made our point? That 
history isn't dry, especially when 
you’re poking around for historic 
sites in this multi-splendored state 
of ours? 

Then have at it. Start your own 
log of interesting sites. 

Just remember. When you start 
down that Delawar e County section 
line road toward old |^>Ii 
. * . and you come to that crossing 
of Beatty Creek that LOOKS like a 
ford . . . take it from us. It ain't. 
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ESTA ES LA e.xcfpclonal pintura de Gregory Michael Bruns, quien Impedi* 
do de emptear sus manos anrendld a plnfar con la hoca y ha eonquUtado un 
tobresalicnte lugar rntre los pinlore% de h’s Estad*>f t-nldos. (Reportaja 

tapeclal en plana 2). 
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The winner of the award for the 
best cultural exhibit at the State Fair 
of Tlascala, Mexico, last autumn was 
a young Oklahoman, Greg Burns. 
Greg’s tall trophy of a Tlascalan 
Eagle Warrior is one of a long pro- 
cession of awards. Birth handicaps 
which force him to paint with the 
brush held between his teeth and con- 
finement to a wheelchair are obstacles 
that Greg has overcome with talent 
and spirit. He has developed a style 
which captures the significant details 
of his subjects and projects remem- 
brances of the past with the gentle 


warmth of a hearth fire on a winter’s 
day. It is not surprising that Greg’s 
exhibition in Mexico won more than 
a trophy, it won the hearts of the 
people there, and he has returned as 
their ambassador, speaking not of his 
success but of the fine qualities of the 
people he met, the splendid art of 
Mexico, the incomparable scenes and 
subjects that await the artist’s palette 
there. The focus and style of Greg’s 
work is still being molded and altered 
by the creative procesis which moti- 
vates him and we look forward with 
anticipation to his future works. 

continued on page 14 
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Jft the late 19Ws a dynamite stick 
exploded in an excavation north of 
Luther and blasted a Chinese statuette 
out of the earth. The finders of the 
statue waited a few years before re- 
porting this find to the newspaper in 
nearby Jones, Ohla, 

Since the publicity in the Jones 
paper the statue has been a subject 
of recurring interest and mystery. In 
1951 Sister Mary Placida, at the 
Benedictine Convent then in Guthrie^ 
showed the statue to Chinese students 
at the Convent. They identified it 
The kindly appearing little gentle- 
man, carrying a staff and a lamb, is 
Shu Shing Lao, Chinese god of lon- 
gevity. 

He i$ carved of wood from a tree 
that has been extinct for centuries. 
Sku Shing was especially popular in 
China from 5 B.C. to 4S0 A.D. How 
and when did he arrive in the valley 
of the Deep Fork River in central 
Oklahoma? This carving of him is 
not crude. It is a fine work of art, 
its beautiful carving still evident in 
spite of the destructive ravages of 
its long burial 

It is now known that Chinese so- 
journers explored this continent a 
millennium, perhaps two millennia, 
before the birth of Christ. The ac- 
counts of their travels are preserved 
in the Shan hai jing Mountain Sea 
Classic"* in ancient Chinese. Later, 
but still a thousand years before 
Columbus, Buddhist monks traveled 
on this continent, from the far north- 
ern Kurile Islands to the land of the 
Aztec and Maya in Mexico-Honduras- 
Guatemala. At least one of the Bud- 
dist monks, Hwui Shan, returned to 
China to report on these travels. * 

Could one of these early expedi- 
tions have crossed O k laho ma? E vi- 
de nee in the Chinese narratives defin- 
itely indicates travels east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Another, much dif- 
ferent and much earlier, Chinese idol 
has been found in southern Colorado. 

Pursuing our curiosity as to how 
the statue of ancient Shu Shing may 
have arrived in Oklahoma, we wrote 
to Dr. Cyclone Covey, Professor of 
History at Wake Forest University 
and authority on ancient Chinese 
explorations. 

Dr. Covey is an Oklahoman, born 
in Guthrie and grew up in Bristow. 
Here is his reply to our inquiry. 


The eight-inch wooden statuette 
relic shows traces of charring and of 
onetime lacquering. University of 
Chicago experts pronounced its wood 
an extinct oriental species. The five 
yards of alluvial accumulation atop 
Shu Shing (supposing he had not 
been buried, or buried that deep), 
plus the extinct- tree factor (if the 
wood had been correctly diagnosed), 
indicates great age. But the carver 
could have selected an indefinitely- 
dead log for his sculpture, and the 
site appears likely to have been a 
former bed of the Deep Fork, now 
not half a mile away. The OSU 
geologist John Naff has noted that 
the creek could have deposited such a 
height of soil in less than a century. 

Nor does the art style of the 
statuette support the 1500 or 2000 
year age assumed by some observers; 
for the style is Ming. But that spans 
a bewildering era: 1368 to 1644 A.D. 
The dissociated artifact, by itself, 
does not divulge which reign or even 
which century of this era might have 
produced it — something disappoint- 
ingly true of a number of universally 
known statuettes of Shu Shing and 
other personages carved in the same 
general style which repose in the 
British Museum, the Yale Art Gal- 
lery, the Crawford, Drey fuss, and 
other distinguished collections. A 
further complication is that the many 
Ming statuettes which can be dated 
to a given century include specimens 
as late as the ISth, since the style 
outlasted the dynasty. 

Wood has been a rare medium for 
known Ming statuettes which, how- 
ever, have been wrought from an un- 
usual variety of materials: bronze, 
jade, rock crystal, rhinoceros horn, 
and ivory. The Chinese, to be sure, 
had shown a comparable dexterity in 
these materials from a much earlier 
epoch, but the distinctive style of 
the Luther statuette nevertheless does 
not correspond to surviving specimens 
of a period more archaic than the 
14th century. The very closest cor- 
respondences occur in other repre- 
sentations of Taoist immortals in the 
Ming period, notably (besides Shu 
Shing) Lu Shing, god of wealth and 
rank, who usually carries a scepter, 
or leans on it as a crutch. The various 
squat immortals depicted in Taoist 
Ming sculpture ordinarily hold or 
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reach for one or two peaches of immortality* 
Shu Shing usually carries a peach and a 
scroll rather than a staff and a 
lamp. 

He ought to be a Christian shep- 
herd by this latter symbolism. 

The typical Taoist conception of 
Shu Shing which makes him es- 
sentially a monk who looks inter- 
changeably occidental, adds to this 
ambiguity. Early medieval Europe 
tended to depict men in this stubby 
proportion, with a similar excellence 
of craftsmanship. In point of fact, 
the Luther statuette strikingly re- 
calls 2nd-century-A.D. Roman sculp- 
tures of the snub-nosed god Selenus. 

Then there is that celebrated terra- 
cotta head of a decapitated statuette 
which resembles both Selenus and 
Shu Shing, with perhaps a more “Irish” 
physiognomy than either, dumbfound* 
ingly dug up in 1933 by the incredu- 
lous archaeologist of the Univer- 
sity of Jalapa, Jose Garcia Payon, 
beneath three sealing stone-and- 
cement floors from an undisturbed 
grave of the Matlajizinca phase at 
Calixtiahuaca, northwest of Toluca, 
about 35 miles southwest of Mexico 
City. The grave would date indeter- 
minably earlier than 1100 A.D., and 
international experts have undis- 
sentedly authenticated the realistic 
head as 2nd century Roman. 

This does not necessarily require 
that Romans did the transporting of 
the head or that they did so in the 
2nd century A.D. In any case, a worse prob- 
lem remains for the Roman head 
than for the Luther statuette, which 
would not necessarily have had to be 
brought to Oklahoma by Chinese or 
brought before Columbus or Coronado 
or possibly even the Constitutional 
Convention. The regular Manila Galleons, 
which had contact with Ming China, could 
have transported it to Mexico* Nomadic 
Indians, lonely traders, Mexican mi- 
grants, or Coronado himself could 
have brought it north into Oklahoma. 

On the other hand, just as Romans 
continue to be one possibility, how- 
ever remote, for transmitters of 
the Roman head, Chinese could 
have brought the Chinese statuette 
and could have done so before 
Columbus, Whether or not Chi- 
nese traveled to what we know as the U.S* 
Southwest after the 5th century A,D., records 
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survive in China which French and 
German scholars rediscovered in the 
18th century of an Afghan-Chinese 
Buddhist journey from the mouth of 
the Yangtze into Hohokam Arizona 
and Maya Mexico, on the testimony 
of an aged surviver, Hwui Shan, who 
reported to the Liang Court at Cheng- 
chiang in 502. Data he gave on pit 
houses and corn growing, etc. of that 
period had no confirmation before 
20th-century archaeology. 

The Chinese forgot Fu-sang (Amer- 
ica; literally “Corn”) after Hwui 
Shan. Many centuries before his 
journey they had already forgotten 
its incredibly earlier discovery. The 
surviving sixteen books of the pri- 
meval Shan hai jing “Mountain-Sea 
Classic,” in naively antique, difficult 
language, anthologizes reports of ex- 
plorers who had been sent great dis- 
tances in four directions. Those who 
crossed the Eastern Sea to the 
Alaskan Peninsula descended to 
Mexico along the coast and by routes 
ranging on to central Canada and the 
Rocky Mountains. One of these de- 
scents passed the double confluence 
of South Fork and Stillwater Creek 
with the CJolorado about eight miles 
northeast of the site of Granby, Colo. 
A half-mile above these confluences 
in 1920 a homesteader scooped up a 
non-native granite 66-pound sculp- 
ture from a six-foot depth while en- 
larging a reservoir with a team of 
horses. The gnomelike man or god in 
pre-Shang Chinese style had nine 
pictographs engraved on its front in 
a form a stage earlier than the Shang 
oracle-bone script. Especially in view 
of the recent far-flung verification of 
a flourishing bronze culture in South 
China a thousand years before the 
Yellow Valley, both this sculpture and 
the Shan hai jing most probably date 
from around 1440 B.C. 

Whether or not Chinese ever got 
to Oklahoma, like Indians, before 
Coronado, Tulsa turning into an 
ocean port before our eyes ought to 
dramatize the potential that Okla- 
homa waterways have held immem- 
orially as long distance travel routes, 
particularly in those recurring times 
when the water flowed more volumin- 
ously. Nor did rivers have to be navi- 
gable for land paths to run beside 
them. 


The Luther statuette emerged near 
a tributary of the North Canadian, in 
turn a tributary of the Arkansas. 
Other baffling non-Indian artifacts 
of vaguely venerable age have been 
found in Oklahoma along this river 
system. These include a bronze medal- 
lion from the Athenian colony of 
Thurium (Thourioi) in the instep of 
the Italian boot, and an embossed 
brass bowl which has defied stylistic 
categorizing but has seemed Chinese 
to some observers and Celtic to others. 
A farm boy, Elbert Martin, found 
the medallion encrusted in red clay 
about 1955 in a field a couple of 
miles from the Red River at Terral, 
Okla. A plow could have brought it 
to the surface. A backhoe dredged up 
the bowl from perhaps a yard or four- 
foot depth during the development 
of a housing project near the Poteau 
River at Poteau in 1968. Other than 
an undeciphered cuneiform “signa- 
ture” on the bottom of the bowl, the 
most curious part of the incised decor- 
ation is a running elephant or masto- 
don on an outer side. The Granby 
granite nonplussingly had side re- 
liefs of a mammoth and a dinosaur. 


. . . Dr. Cyclone Covey 

So mystery pyramids on mystery. 

We have encountered one other 
possible explanation as to how the 
statuette of Shu Shing arrived in 
Oklahoma. It is so different from any- 
thing previously propounded that it 
may make your senses swirl, if they 
aren*t already . . . 

At a time which we have not been 
able to pinpoint, a buried treasure 
legend arrived in the community of 
Luther. Here it is. 

During the late 1890's, the Wells 
Fargo Bank in San Francisco was 
robbed of $80,000 in gold. The six 
men who committed the robbery made 
good their escape and considerable 
time elapsed before the direction of 
their flight became known. 

But at last their trail was picked 
up and a dogged pursuit undertaken. 


The pursued were long gone, the pur- 
suers far behind, and half a continent 
had been traversed before, weeks 
later, the pursuit became hot. 

The bandits were camped beside a 
spring on the old Ozark Trail half a 
league north of present day Luther 
when it became apparent to them 
that their capture might be inevitable. 
With this in mind, they buried their 
loot not far from the Ozark Trail 
spring and continued in flight. 

In less than a day*s march from 
the site where they buried their gold 
they were caught. In the ensuing fight 
five of the outlaws were killed. One 
survived and uas imprisoned, prob- 
ably after being returned to California. 
The gold was never found. 

Now the story turns to facts more 
tangible. 

During the mid 1940* s a stranger 
appeared in Luther. He checked in at 
the local hotel, and spent his days 
digging in the vicinity of the spring 
north of Luther. Whether he found 
anything or not it is impossible to 
know for he eventually disappeared. 
Completely, and mysteriously. 

When the hotel owner finally missed 
the mysterious guest, his hotel room 
was searched. His clothing, luggage, 
all his property was in his room, com- 
pletely undisturbed. The man never 
returned to claim a single item. He 
just disappeared. 

The mysterious stranger must have 
communicated the object of his search 
to someone however, for it seems it 

was about at this time that the tale 
of the lost treasure began to creep 
through the community. The area in 
which he had been digging uas 
notorious for its quicksand. A likely 
explanation for his disappearance, it 
was concluded, uas that in his dig- 
ging he had encountered quicksand 
with which he could not cope. He had 
sunk in it and death, rather than 
discovery of the treasure, had been 
his lot. 

Perhaps we should indulge in a 
little imaginative guess work here. 
Suppose the Wells Fargo Bank had 
been robbed in 1895. Assuming that 
the surviving robber was a young 
man, leVs say 25 years old. He went 
to prison where he may have lived 
to be an old man. What if, as he 
approached his seventy-fifth year he 
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fell ill and, sensing the approach of 
death, told some fellou), "/ 7 / tell you 
where to find a hoard of buried gold 
if you'll go and dig it up and share 
it with my family.** 

^ifty years would have then elapsed 
since the robbery of the bank — 1BB5 
plus fifty years brings us to 1945, 
which is about the time the myste- 
rious stranger appeared in Luther to 
begin the digging operations which 
preceded his final and mysterious 
disappearance. 

The story of the lost treasure ivas 
still then not widely known in Luther. 
But two men, Bert Lowery and Sam 
Harrison, had learned it. After the 
disappearance of the digging stranger 
they continued the search, and they 
found the treasure. Both Lowry and 
Harrison are dead now, but in later 
years they told a good many of their 
luck — how they had dug down to the 
strong box, and actually had their 
hands on it. 

They had euen fastened the tail 
gate rod of a wagon on the treasure 
box trying to drag its weight from 
the heavy suction of the quicksand. 
Unable to succeed, Bert Lowery 
stayed with the treasure in the bitter 
cold of the winter night while Sam 
Harrison went into Luther to try to 
secure a cable strong enough to heaoe 
the box up from the depths of the 
quicksand -sloppy excam tion. 

Their luck was bad. Before they 
could get a cable and attach it, the 
treasure box simply sank in the quick- 
sand and was lost They were never 
able to find it again. 

It is at this point that the Chinese 
statuette enters the story. A. E. Eck- 
ert and his wife at that time owned 
the farm which contained the treasure 
site. Their later accounts state that 
they were digging a welt there. En- 
countering a formation that resisted 
their hand tools, they set off the 
stick of dynamite. A chunk of red 
clay blown from the hole attracted 
Mrs. EckerVs interest. 

She picked up the chunk of clay, 
and in examining it detected the pres- 
ence of something hard. She carried 
the clay to the house about a quarter 
mile away. With careful work and 
washing she removed from it the ob- 
ject we now consider with such inter- 
est—the statue of Shu Shing, Taoist 
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god of longevity. 

Her find returns us to the realm of 
speculation; for it suggests another 
route by which Shu Shing may have 
arrived in Luther. Perhaps the long 
ago robbers of the Wells Fargo Bank 
were his bearers. 

San Francisco has a large Chinese 
community and the many collections 
of Chinese art objects in the city are 
widely known. H is not unlikely that 
the Wells Fargo Bank owned such art 
objects. It seems reasonable to specu- 
late that the bank robbers may have 
taken Shu Shing along with their 
other loot. He was obviously valuable 
and surely could have been sold for 
a considerable sum through some 
underworld fence. 

Apparently others besides ourselves 
followed this line of reasoning, for the 
finding of Shu Shing appears to have 
stimulated the greatest of all efforts 
to find and retrieve the buried treas- 
ure. It brings us to the strangest 
period of alt [or the evidence of this 
last treasure hunt is at the same 
time the most evident, and the most 
elusive. 

During this final time of searching, 
which seems to have ended about ten 
years ago, armed men with rifles 


guarded the site of the treasure 
search. A huge grappling crane was 
brought in to do the digging mechani- 
cally. Much of the digging seems to 
have been done at night. Who were 
the armed guards? No one appears to 
know. Who owned the digging cranef 
Who operated it? No one whom 
we questioned was able to tell us 
a single name. 

Did they find the treasure? Or did 
they fail to find it, and give up and 
quit? Apparently no one knows. But 
the crane still stands there, north of 1 
Luther, in the valley of the Deep 
Fork River, perhaps half-a-mile north ; 
of the river crossing, where a cool 
flowing spring once provided a com- 
fortable camping place beside the old 
Ozark Trail. 

The rusting, abandoned digging' 
crane stands there among the mounds \ 
of dirt it excavated. We are told that 
it was from this excavation, much) 
shallower then, that Shu Shing came,] 
propelled by a dynamite blast, in ' 
1947. It is a sizeable excavation now, 
and the crane's digging shovel hangs\ 
down into it, a tangible and visiblel 
question mark, just as it was wkem 
the crane operator last climbed down 
from the operators seat, and departed. 

. . . BB 
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There was once a long tall cowboy 
named Marvin. Marvin lived in a 
town called Drygulch, Drygulch was 
the meanest orneryest town west of 
anyplace and north of everywhere. 
Why they used to shoot the heels 
off of old ladies' shoes just to watch 
them stagger around. But then the 
old ladies used to put sand in their 
gun barrels just to watch them stag- 
ger around when the guns exploded. 

Now Marvin was the second fast- 
est gun, the second most vulgar, the 
second heaviest drinker; in fact, Mar- 
vin was second best at everything. 
No matter what he did, he ended up 
second best. Once he even tried to 
rob the bank, but somebody robbed 
it before Marvin could even get his 
horse headed in the right direction. 
It also irked Marvin that the only 
thing he could do well was something 
never done in Drygulch, as you will 
see. His talent for it had been well- 
known when he was young. It was 
singing! But singing had to be for- 
gotten if you wanted to be big in 
Drygulch. 

Also living in Drygulch was a short 
fat cowboy named Ralph, Well be- 
lieve it or not Ralph was the best 
at everything; having the ability to 
shoot off more old ladies' heels (thus 
having been blown up more often 
by the old ladies' sand and being 
.very ugly because of it), drink more, 
come up at opportune moments with 
cuss words nobody had ever heard 
before, and just being generally more 

adept at things locally admir&d than 
the other cowboys. Ralph had but one 
weakness (other than chocolate) and 
that was his eyes. Without his glasses, 
he could not tell an elephant from 
a horse at six paces. 

Needless to say, what with Marvin 
being number two and Ralph being 
number one, they did not get along 
very well. In fact, they hated each 
other’s guts; which was also a widely 
accepted practice in Drygulch, Ralph 
did everything he could to make 
Marvin look bad. It was Ralph who 
robbed the bank after getting Mar- 
vin’s horse drunk. Every time Marvin 
drew a bead on an old lady’s heel, 
Ralph would sneak up behind him 
and yell. Marvin has shot more holes 
in the sidewalk than just about any- 
body. It goes without saying that the 
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talk of the town was usually about 
what Ralph had done to Marvin. 

There was one thing that, as I said 
before, that was never done in Diy- 
gulch, and that was sing. Actually, 
nobody really tried because vocal 
chords were used chiefly for cussing, 
yelling, or being drowned in whiskey, 
or drowned out by gunfire. Besides, 
everybody thought it was sissy; even 
the old ladies. Ralph would not be 
caught dead singing of course, and 
Marvin wouldn't for fear of being 
laughed at, even though as you know. 


he had had a good voice as a boy. 
In Drygulch there also lived the 
prettiest girl anyone in that part of 
the country could ever remember see- 
ing. Her name was Gladys. As it 
would happen, both Ralph and Mar- 
vin were in love with her. But as 
long as Ralph was number one, Mar- 
vin would not and really could not 
stake his claim on her or even tell 
her how he felt. Gladys had always 
sort of liked Marvin but as he had 
not spoken, there was not much she 
could do. 
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One day as Marvin walked along 
the street and tried to look mean 
and think of some yet unheard cuss 
words, he saw Gladys coming towards 
him with her arms full of groeeri^. 
When she was about six feet from 
him, an old lady with the heel of her 
shoe just shot off staggered into 
Gladys knocking groceries everywhere. 
Marvin ran over and started helping 
Gladys with her packages. She was 
very grateful and asked Marvin if he 
would like to walk her home. Marvin 
was flustered but said he would. All 
the way over to Gladys' house, Mar- 
vin could not think of anything to 
say. It was very embarrassing. At the 
end of the walk to Gladys* house, 
Marvin still had not said hardly 
anything. 

Gladys, anxious to get to know 
Marvin better, invited him in for a 
glass of lemonade. If Marvin was flus- 
tered before, he was flabbergasted 
now. His forehead damp and his 
cheeks rosier than usual, he went in 
behind Gladys. Marvin tried vainly to 
think of something clever (and prob- 
ably off color) to say, but only man- 
aged to look strained. In an effort to 
make conversation, Gladys mentioned 
that one of the things she had most 


enjoyed while traveling once was a 
singing concert she had heard in New 
York. At this point Marvin said some- 
thing about the fact that he had once 
had a pretty good voice. It was, as 
it turned out, a turning point in Mar- 
vin’s hitherto rather futile existence. 
Gladys would not let Marvin do any- 
thing else until he sang for her. At 
first he flatly refused. But as she 
continued to ask him, he gradually 
softened and finally said he would. 
So Marvin of Dry gulch cleared his 
throat, looked uncomfortable, and 
then he sang. So stunned was Gladys 
that she dropped the glass of lem- 
onade she held in her hand. People 
as far away as three houses down 
stopped dead in their tracks and lis- 
tened to the beautiful sound coming 
from they knew not where. Even Mar- 
vin was amazed at the sound of the 
voice that welled out of him. It was 
an old song, but nobody in those 
parts could ever remember hearing it 
sung so beautifully before. When Mar- 
vin left Gladys’ house, he and Gladys 
knew they were in love and, unfor- 
tunately, they had apparently for- 
gotten about Ralph. 

Ralph in the meantime had heard 
about Marvin’s meeting with Gladys 



and was waiting for him when he 
came back to town. As Marvin 
rounded the corner onto mamstreet 
feeling very happy, he saw Ralph 
standing in the middle of the street 
looking mean and vicious. Marvin’s 
spirits fell like six tons of brick on 
a cowpattie, and his heart felt like 
the cowpattie. For he knew what had 
to happen now. He would either have 
to apologize to Ralph and promise 
never to go near Gladys again, or 
shoot it out with him and probably 
get killed. Now Marvin had never 
been what you would call a brave 
man. But in his heart he felt he 
would rather die than give up Gladys 
and add another failure to an al- 
ready long list. So, when he told 
Ralph that he would not stop seeing 
Gladys, Ralph looked hard at Marvin 
and said: 

“Draw you @#%&*@*!!!” (an- 
other name no one had ever beard). 
For a small heart beat Marvin hesi- 
tated and everybody thought he 
would surely back down. Then his 
face suddenly brightened and he ac- 
cepted the challenge. There was a 
gasp and a low murmer as Marvin 
stepped into the street. Then there 
was a long silence as the town waited 
for the move. Ralph went for his gun 
and Marvin . . . SANG! His voice 
rose and when it hit high C, every 
plate of glass in Drygulch broke into 
a mOlion pieces, including Ralph’s 
glasses. Ralph opened his mouth and 
closed it again, but he could actually 
think of nothing to say. With that, 
Ralph blundered to his horse and 
rode away never to be seen m Dry- 
gulch again. 

They made Marvin sheriff of Dry- 
gulch and before long, he had sung 
every bully and bad guy clear out of 
the coimty. It seemed that nearly all 
of them wore glasses. In his toughest 
showdown he even got one who had 
contact lenses! 

“That was a close one,” he would 
always say of the event. 

Marvin and Gladys were married 
on a sunny spring day and old ladies 
were helped across the street instead 
of shot at. Drygulch was a peaceful 
town, but let’s face it: it just wasn’t 
as much fun without everybody stag- 
gering around. 

THE END 
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Being an objective overview of an entire state going to the dogs, and 
the studied conclusion that worse things could happen to it... 


BEAUREGARD 
AND THE 
NATIVE SPECIES 


There are more dogs keeping Okla- 
homans in their homes today than 
at any other time in history, and the 
reasons are obvious. The Oklahoman 
is a most affectionate native species 
of human — fun loving, loyal, brave 
and intelligent. Any reasonably pa- 
tient dog can teach a Sooner to serve 
dinner, open doors, chauffeur him 
around, shake hands, play live, toss 
a ball or stick, spread newspapers in 
cute patterns on the floor, or even 
learn a whole series of commands for 
games and tricks. Plus delivering on 
demand that sheerest concept of ca- 
nine heaven, a brisk scratch behind 
the ears. 

It is, in fact, common knowledge 
that most dogs take a genuine pleas- 
ure in having an Oklahoman in the 
family. And a splendid variety of 
four-foots is doing exactly that, many 
of which are named Beauregard. 

In the last year of record there 
were 116 different breeds of dogs reg- 
istered in the American Kennel Club, 
and representatives of all but a frac- 
tional minority can be found in 
Oklahoma. 

The Sooner State has its share of 
Poodles, still the No. 1 breed in popu- 
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larity, and even a few specimens of 
Sussex Spaniel, the rarest of the reg- 
istered canines. Oklahoma dogs also 
include German Shepherds, Beagles, 
Bassets, Basenji, Dachshunds, 
Schnauzers, St. Bernards, Irish Set- 
ters, Labrador Retrievers, Collies, 
Pekingese, Dalmatians, Chihuahuas, 
Cocker Spaniels, Dobermans, Sheep- 
dogs (Shetland and the Old English), 
Pointers, Pomeranians, Great Danes, 
Boxers, Bulldogs (Pit and Boston), 
Shelties, Weimaraners, Borzoi, 
Afghans, Brittanies, and the Terriers 
—Boston, Scottish, Fox, Cairn, Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Bull, Kerry, Manchester 
Sealyham, Irish, Border and 
Bedlington. 

But far and away the most populous 
breed of dog in Oklahoma is a non- 
breed, the mongrel. His mother is 
liable to be Just about anyone's dog, 
and his pappy is usually a traveling 
man, of the Long-Legged Fence 
Jumper species. 

The mongrel comes in an incredi- 
ble variety of sizes and colorings. He 
is usually a brave watchdog, bellig- 
erent with strangers at his home and 
incredibly tolerant with the kid-type 
humans therein. His name is seldom 
found on a pedigree, and about the 
only place it ever shows up is on the 
shot records kept by veterinarians, 
the medics of Oklahoma dogdom. 

The vet is a sort of special breed 
himself. Of the 697 practicing in Okla- 
homa today, almost half (319) are 
graduates of the Veterinary College 
of Medicine at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity in Stillwater. Dr. William E. 
Brock, dean of the OSU vet school, 
said the college had graduated 809 
students through the spring of 1972 
since its founding 26 years ago. The 
dean noted that before he can hang 
out his shingle, the vet student must 
learn a great deal about vertebrate 
anatomy, botany, biochemistry, his- 
tology, cytology, cell biology, parasit- 
ology, systematic pathology, pharmac- 
ology, and a vitally important skill — 
diagnostics. For as Mrs. Bonnie Neuf- 
fer, executive-secretary of the OkIa« 
homa Veterinary Licensing Board, 
pointed out, the veterinarian's patient 
can't tell him where it hurts. 


The veterinarian represents only 
one facet of dogdom's impact on Okla- 
homa. Dog shows and hunting dog 
trials bring much new green into the 
state, and pet foods is a mighty 
husky business. 

In the nation's supermarkets, pet 
foods and accessory sales topped the 
$1.5 billions mark in 1971. A central 
Oklahoma RaJston-Purina plant, 
which manufactures pet foods only, 
ships eight to ten freight-carloads each 
day across Oklahoma and to surround- 
ing states. Reports for 1972 aren't all 
tabulated yet, but a sales increase of 
more than 10 percent was predicted. 

Show dogs are big business in 
Oklahoma. 

At a recent major national show 
held in Oklahoma City's Fair Park, 
more than 1,400 highly pampered and/ 
or strenuously trained pooches pa- 
raded and performed for the judges' 
critical eye. Some dogs participated 
in the obedience competition where 
looks are incidental. But most were 
there for show. The pups came from 
33 states for the Oklahoma show, 
plus Canada and Mexico. The 13 
judges were from nine different 
states. 

Margo Ande, who operates a canine 
obedience school in the capitol city, 
was one of the judges. Surveying the 
crowd of exhibitors and the acres of 
parked cars in which they came, she 
estimated that the two-day event had 
pumped an extra quarter-million dol- 
lars into the city's trade volume 
that week. 

Despite the dollar flow they gen- 
erate, dog shows are not by nature 


designed as blazing moneymakers for 
the sponsors. The show cited above 
was sponsored by the Oklahoma City 
Kennel Club, and the hours of work 
by the scores of people involved were 
primarily a labor of love. Most of the 
proceeds were given away by the city 
club. Checks for $500 each went to 
the Children's Convalescent Hospital 
in Bethany, the Foundation for Dis- 
abled Adults, and the OSU Veterinary 
school . . , the latter sum being ear- 
marked for small animal research. 

Hunting dogs account for another 
big section of Oklahoma's pooch 
population, and constitute another of 
the state's million-dollar industries. 
Sooner gunners purchase a great 
much of guns and ammo each year, 
plus hunting licenses, clothing, ve- 
hicles, gasoline and grub (for both 
man and beast). In addition to the 
thousands of dogs owned, trained and 
hunted with by state gunners, Okla- 
homa just happens also to be the 
heartland of the field trial business. 
If you can find a trials man who 
speaks more than a dozen words a 
day, probably 11 of them will con- 
cern dogs. 

Delmar Smith, one of the kindest, 
most likable men who ever wore boots, 
is also the most respected trials train- 
er in the Southwest. And probably 
the busiest. Field trials are usually 
weekend events, and Smith makes 
about 50 each year. He works from 
coast to coast and from Canada to 
the Gulf, handling dogs in national 
championship fashion. 

Between times, he and his sons, 
Rick and Tom, train hunting dogs 
professionally on their spread south- 
east of Edmond. The eider Smith 
has never met a dog he didn't like, 
even including the three which have 
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trained some 15^000 dogs* 

“It was my own fault each time/' 
the affable trainer recalled with a 
grin. “I just wasn’t paying close 
enough attention to those dogs. If you 
listen to a dog and watch him pretty 
close, you'll never get bitten," Smith 
explained. “That’s because a dog 
won't lie. He will tell you exactly 
what he’s going to do, then he'll 
do it" 

The Edmond expert said Oklahoma 
hosts more topflight field trials than 
any other state. Among the biggies is 
the American Field Futurity. It is 
held each November at Inola, and in- 
variably draws about 100 of the finest 
dogs in the nation. 

Possibly the very toughest test of 
conditioning and breeding is the U.S* 
Open Brittany Championship — the 
nation's top endurance stake — ^which 
is held at Ardmore each February. 
That's a three-day event, and Smith 
was once asked how much new money 
it might be bringing into Ardmore. 
Surveying the field of 152 of the 
country's finest dogs, their handlers 
and owners, judges and spectators. 
Smith opined that it probably fetched 
an extra $200,000 into the Carter 
County seat that weekend. A Cham- 
ber of Commerce survey taken later 
pegged it even higher. 

Some folks might think the Fleet* 
wood Memorial Field Trials held each 
Spring at Edmond are pretty small 
potatoes. They might also think Gen- 
eral Motors is a ma-and-pa garage 
verging on the brink of bankruptcy. 

“If you come out and watch that 
trial for three years in a row," said 
Delmar Smith, “you'll meet every 


topflight dog in the country* I mean 
the best in the business. They all 
make that one pretty regularly." 

Field trialing itself doesn't make 
an owner wealthy, even if his dog 
is a fairly steady winner. Prize 
purses run from $1,000 to maybe 
$3,500, And it can cost a fellow about 
$3,000 a year to train and feed and 
transport his dog around the trial 
circuit. But a single top-level cham- 
pionship can certainly help a dogman 
recoup some of his expenses— after 
such a win, a dog can earn up to 
$30,000 in stud fees in the succeeding 
year. 

Pointers are the most popular breed 
of trial dog, with Brittanies running 
a close second. Champion-sired pups 
of either breed command prices rang- 
ing from $100 up to $10,000. 

Fulltime professional field dog 
trainers are just about as rare as an 
unloved puppy. There is only a hand- 
ful of such gents in Oklahoma, and 
not very many more in the whole 
country. The oldest in the state is 
the legendary J. O. Skillman, of Big 
Cabin, who is 73 years young. 

Then there's Bud Keesee, at Cal- 
vin; Stub Pointer, at Hugo; Cy Spring- 
field, at Arcadia; Chuck Taylor, at 
Woodward; Ed Wild, at Ardmore; 
Bill Rysinger, at Altus; Leon Coving- 
ton, at Caddo; Ronnie Smith, at Big 
Cabin; the Smith clan at Edmond; 
and the famed Bud Epperson, at 
Stillwater. 

Now, some of you have come along 
with us this far, sniffing at every 



turn in the trail for brilliant conver- 
sational briefs to bolster your back- 
log of dog lore . . . here they come: 

Item — Poodles, generally regarded 
as the national dog of France, orig- 
inated in Germany where they were 
called “Pudelhund," or water dog. 

Item^ — German Shepherds, who 
work diligently as crook catchers and 
narcotics sniffers for the police, are 
also famed for their patience and gen- 
tleness as guide dogs for the blind. 
One, in fact, was trained to serve as 
guide dog for another guide dog that 
had lost its sight in advanced age. 

Item — Cocker Spaniels, to whom 
shaking hands, delivering the paper 
and fetching the slippers are prosaic 
tricks, are also splendid bird hunters. 

Item — The Cairn Terrier, whose 
ancestors were otter hunters on the 
Isle of Skye, is fun to pet because 
under his shaggy outer hair is a silky 
coat of soft warm fluff. 

Item — The Collie, a consummate 
herd dog, is descended from the 
shepherd breeds of Scotland which 
are invariably black, and thus called 
“coalies." 

No discussion of dogs would be 
complete without the startling data 
provided by dog historian (and some- 
times sports writer) Frank Boggs in 
his latest treatise, “The Pretty Good 
of Frank Boggs.” 

He relates the story of the Russian 
scientist dog named Fidosky, quoting 
directly from the pooch's meticulous 
diary. Fidosky wrote that he took on 
a human assistant named Dr. Ivan 
Pavlov to work in some behavioral ex- 
periments involving the reflex actions 
of eating and salivating. 

After only a few weeks the experi- 
ments were proven and a great sue* 
cess. The famed dog wrote that, 
“Every time I'd spit, the old man 
would ring his bell.” 
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At night, the full impact of this 
swelling city comes upon you. The 
lights blend and ripple out forever, 
a midway of interlacing highways, 
blazing traffic, bright airport lights 
and towering buildings. Six-hundred- 
fifty square miles glisten on an Okla- 
homa City eve. A host of smaller 
sister cities on Oklahoma City’s bor- 
ders add their glitter* 

Pre-1889, the site was just a rail- 
road water-stop on the plain. Then, 
on April 22 of that year, rambunc- 
tious civilization came. A husky child 
of a town was born as a seething 
tent city. Land-hungry pilgrims 
rushed into what was then Oklahoma 
Territory to claim a portion of the 
Last Frontier. 

Old-timers spin tales about saloons 
that were up before the pioneers 
could knock the dust out of their hats, 
Df laws enforced by prairie-hardened 
fists, or if the matter needed perma- 
nent settling, blazing gun barrels. It 
was a tumultuous time, and the men 
who came in with the run were as 
sturdy as the land they promised to 
^.ame. As a tribute to their resource- 
fulness, gleaming, modern, verdant 
Dklahoma City stands today. 


BY GARY LANTZ 


Few cities are more image-con- 
scious than this one. Being a young- 
ster of only eighty-plus y^rs, Okla- 
homa City has a penchant for out- 
growing herself with every turning 
page of the calendar. An industrious 
community spirit is manifested in the 
unique design of the Oklahoma The- 
ater Center, by the huge Myriad 
Convention Center, and in crumbling 
bricks as urban renewal projects face- 
lift the downtown section of the city* 

In this wind of constant change it 
is heartening to see the flavor of the 
Old West still lingering. Out-of- 
towners who saw the Broadway 
bound musical Lorelei premiere at 
the downtown Civic Center Music 
Hall would have been just as im- 
pressed by a drive out Exchange 
Avenue to Stockyards City, where 
shops offer an imagination-staggering 
assortment of western hats, cowboy 
boots, saddle blankets, even horse- 
shoe nails. 

The city celebrates its western 
heritage each December when mod- 


ern cowboy heroes ride into town for 
the ridin" and ropin' at the National 
Finals Rodeo. This World Series of 
Rodeo is staged annually at the Okla- 
homa City Fairgrounds Arena and 
plays to packed houses. Cowgirls 
compete for the Championship in 
Barrel Racing. Championships are at 
stake in Bareback Bronc Riding, 
Steer Wrestling, Saddle Bronc Rid- 
ing, Calf Roping, Bull Riding, and 
Team Roping, and one contestant 
rides away as World Champion 
Cowboy- 

Across town, on a hill not more 
than three minutes' driving time from 
one of the nation's finest zoos, is an 
impressive monument to the Old 
West The National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame and Western Heritage Center 
is sponsored by seventeen western 
states to honor the working cowboy 
and to retain for eternity the flavor 
of his unique way of life. 

Intellectual progress is .synonymous 
with central Oklahoma for the geo- 
graphic center of the state serves as 
the heartland of Oklahoma's educa- 
tional resources. At Norman, Okla- 
homa City's neighbor to the south, is 
Oklahoma University, noted for pro- 
ducing some of the nation's top schol- 
ars, An hour's drive north is the 
lovely campus of Oklahoma State 
University, where agricultural re- 
search has played an important role 
in the revitalization of farming and 
ranching techniques throughout the 
southwest. Central State University, 
Edmond, one of the oldest learning 
facilities in the state, turns out a 
major portion of the state's top teach- 
ers. The area includes Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University, and St. Gregory's, at 
Shawnee; Oklahoma College of Lib- 
eral Arts, Chickasha; Langston Uni- 
versity, Langston; Bethany Nazarene 
College, Bethany; Rose Junior Col- 
lege, Midwest City; El Reno Junior 
College; Seminole Junior College; 
South Community College, Midwest 
Christian College, Oklahoma City 
University, and Oklahoma Christian 
College, Oklahoma City. 

Physically, central Oklahoma alter- 
nates woodlands and sweeping plains. 
The Cimarron, the North and South 
Canadian rivers push through the 
grasslands, cutting bluff canyon walls. 
Cedars add a touch of perennial 
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green along sandstone hills. Where 
the country is flat and the rocks still 
deep in the soil, the native grass 
is turned by the plow and central 
Oklahoma’s wheat land shimmers 
green in April, tassled and golden in 
late May, The pastureland and wheat- 
land blend together in a mosaic of 
yellow and green and brown all along 
the gently rolling hills that stretch 
out into northwest Oklahoma’s high 
plains- South and east of Oklahoma 
City, the countryside changes abrupt- 
ly. The hills are hillier, timbered 
with blackjack and postoak* 

This is the woodland belt known 
as the Crosstimbers, noted by Wash- 
ington Irving when he crossed the 
region in the early 1800s* The rugged, 
thickly intertwined limbs of the 


blackjacks poked and prodded Irving 
into near-submission, and those who 
have fought their way through a 
thickly grown copse of blackjack can 
sympathize with those early explor- 
ers, who found no roads through the 
unique natural land barrier as they 
forced balky horses through the iron- 
like limbs. 

The Crosstimbers divide the great 
plains from the wooded, rolling farm- 
land that climbs east into the Ozarks, 
rolls up into the Appalachians and 
leaves America with a splash along 
the coast of Maine. The most of the 
Crosstimbers country was opened to 
settlement during the Run of ’89. 
Lands ceded to the Iowa, Sac and 
Fox, Pottawatomies and Kickapoo 
were opened in ’91 and ’95, with each 


tribal member receiving a tract of 
160-acres* The remainder was divided 
into plots of the same proportion and 
distributed to settlers by land run* 

For the early Indian people who 
lived in this country there was game 
for the taking, and planting could be 
done in the clearings along the river-j 
bottoms and in the deeper valleys. 
Much of their life depended on mo- 
bility; they also hunted deer, ante- 
lope, and buffalo* When the lands 
were broken into 160-acre sections, it 
became mandatory that the home- 
steader stay with his land and make 
it work for him. This was tough coun- 
try to farm and one marvels at the 
tenacity of the people who went into 
those hills and literally carved out 
an existence. 



JULY 

Every Sun. 

Norman 

Championship High Goal Polo 

Every Fri. 

Okla. City 

Stock Car Races 

July 1 

Okla. City 

Stars and Stripes Show 

July 3-7 

Okla. City 

Mo. Valley Jr. Tennis Championship 

July 4 

Prague 

July 4 Celebration 

July 4 

El Reno 

Patriotic Celebration 

July 4*5 

Okla. City 

89ers vs Oilers (baseball) 

July 4 

Edmond 

Parade and Picnic 

July 4-7 

Edmond 

IRA Rodeo 

July 5-7 

Purcell 

Territorial Rodeo 

July 6-7 

Seminole 

Boom Day Golf Tournament 

July 6-9 

Okla. City 

89ers vs. Indianapolis (baseball) 

July 7-B 

Okla. City 

4-H Junior Horse Show 

July 10-13 

Okla. City 

89ers vs. Evansville (baseball) 

July 10-21 

Okla. City 

"Babes in Arms" (Lyric Theatre) 

July 11 

Okla. City 

Jethro Tull Rock Concert 

July 11-14 

Chickastia 

RCA Rodeo 

July 13-15 

E! Reno 

Cheyenne Nation Fair and Gun Show 

July 13-15 

Stroud 

Sac and Fox Pow INow 

July 16 

Seminole 

Oil Anniversary Celebration 

July 1821 

Okla. City 

89ers vs Omaha (baseball) 

July 20-22 

Okla. City 

Mo. Valley Jr. Vets. Tennis Championship 

July 21 

Stroud 

Internatl. Brick & Rolling Pin Throwing 

July 22-25 

Okla. City 

89ers vs. Iowa (baseball) 

July 24-Aug.4 

Okla. City 

"Kismet" (Lyric Theatre) 

July 27-29 

Okla. City 

Okla. City Pow Wow 

July 28-29 

Yale 

Homecoming Carnival and Fair 

AUGUST 

Aug.3-5 

Shawnee 

Sac and Fox Veteran Pow Wow 

Aug.7-18 

Okla. City 

"Annie Get Your Gun" [Lyric Theatre) 


Aug.8-10 

Rush Springs 

Lions Club Rodeo 

Aug.9 

Okla. City 

89ers vs. Cleveland (basebalD 

Aug.9-11 

Holdenville 

IRA Rodeo i 

Aug.10-12 

Okla. City 

89ers vs. Denver (baseball) 

Aug.ll 

Rush Springs 

Watermelon Festival 

Aug.14-16 

Okla. City 

89ers vs. Wichita (baseball) 

Aug.l5 

Seminole 

Canadian Valley Day 

Aug.17-19 

Okla. City 

89ers vs. Oilers (baseball) 1 

Aug.l8 

Shawnee 

Faith 7 Bowl ■ 

Aug.18-25 

Konawa 

Gospel Singing Jamboree 

Aug, 20-26 

Okla. City 

Internatl. Arabian Horse Show 

Aug.23-25 

Okla. City 

89ers vs. Wichita (baseball) 

Aug.25-26 

Okla. City 

Classic Car Show 

Aug.26-28 

Okla. City 

89ers vs. Denver (baseball) 

Aug.27'Sept.l 

Stillwater 

Payne County Fair 

Aug.29-Sept.l 

Chandler 

Lincoln County Fair 

Aug.30-Sept.l 

Konawa 

IRA Rodeo 

1 

SEPTEMBER 

Sept.6-9 

Okla. City 

Okla. County Fair 1 

Sept.7-9 

Okla. City 

Watercolor Assn. Show 

Sept.8 

Seminole 

Seminole Nation Day Celebration 

Sept.10-11 

Norman 

Cleveland County Fair 

SepUO-13 

Wewoka 

Seminole County Fair 

Sept.12-15 

El Reno 

Canadian County Fair 

Sept.l3 

Okemah 

Okfuskee County Fair 

Sept,13-14 

Purcell 

McClain County Fair 

Sept.15 

Stillwater 

OSU vs. UT-Arlington (football) 

Sept.17-20 

Shawnee 

Pottawatomie County Fair 

Sept.18-20 

Chickasha 

Grady County Fair 

Sept.21-26 

Okla. City 

Ice Capades , 

Sept,21-Oct.3 

Okta. City 

State Fair of Okla. 

Sept.29 

Stillwater 

OSU vs. Illinois (football) 
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Even the daily work of axes against 
the hard oaks couldn't tame the wood- 
land, for the blackjacks have a pench- 
ant for coming back. The fight against 
the land was an endurance race with 
no finish line, and many of the early 
settlers filtered away to the com- 
munities of Oklahoma City, Norman* 
out onto the plains around El Reno, 
to the open farmland and ranching 
pasture of Guthrie and Stillwater, to 
oil boom towns in Seminole County, 

Deep in the Crosstimbers, a travel- 
er can find remnants of towns that 
flourished after the excitement of the 
land runs. They stand silently, with 
maybe an antiquated service station 
and general store still showing signs 
of life. Most of the buildings, how- 
ever, are hollowed by time, only an 
outer shell memorializing the early 
days when the railroad was the fast- 
est and most convenient way to 
travel, before paved highways made 
a 20-mile trip to the county seat 
easier than five miles by horse and 
wagon to the trade territory town. 

There are scattered small farms 
in this country, where men still hoe 
and cle-ar and plow, and women tend 
chickens and preserve garden pro- 
duce, where life goes on at a pace 
much slower than in the bustling 
office complexes of the huge city only 
two-score miles away. But the tangled 
woodland isn't forever, and where 
the oaks break out and mingle with 
the prairie is land for grazing cattle, 
for planting sorghum grain, peanuts 

or wheat. The pumping of an occa- 
sional oil well means added income. 
Oil and gas made towns grow, and 
made them last* 

These early day people were used 
to hardship and knew how to combat 
it; the Czechs of Prague and Yukon, 
the Semi notes, Creeks, Chick asaws. 
Choctaws, Kickpoos, lowas. Sac and 
Fox, Pottawatomies, Shawn ees, Chey- 
enneSj and Arapahoes* There were 
sons of Irish immigrants, of Italian 
peasants, of the Russians, Germans, 
Poles. Their parents still spoke the 
tongues of the motherland they had 
left for freedom’s sake. Their fathers 
had come west, made the Run into 
Oklahoma, The sons were imbued 
with the same spirit and determina- 
tion to make a life of liberty in a 
land they could call their own. Hard 


work was not enough to shatter a 
th ree* gene ration d ream . 

History shows that no hardship can 
render a strong people spiritless, and 
this toughness of the early settlers of 
central Oklahoma is evidenced in 
their progeny* A summer’s eve rodeo 
in Chickasha raises ghosts of drovers 
on the Chisholm Trail, pushing herds 
across the lush, wild grasslands to- 
ward Kansas, over what is bountiful* 
irrigated cropland today* 

The quiet cemetery of Old Fort 
Reno has its own particular ghosts, 
their names etched in ancient stone 
grave markers; cavalry troopers and 
Indian scouts who came into the 
country before the wheatfields and 
fences, who rode after buffalo where 
angus cattle now graze. The cabin 
headquarters of fierce little Phil 
Sheridan still stands in El Reno, a 
monument to the bearded warrior 
who helped conquer the Confederacy, 
and then took his knack for making 
war out onto the Plains. 

More poignant ghosts may wander 
on a still night through the hills 
along the Canadian. Sensitive per- 
sons still feel the despair of the 
northern Cheyennes forced onto res- 
ervations from homelands in the high 
country of the western Rockies. Sum- 
mer’s heat and heavy melancholy took 
the lives of many and caused Dull 
Knife’s band to break away from Fort 
Reno and attempt a dramatic exodus 
back to their homelands, an exodus 

that ended in near genocide. 

One ghost that left more than 
legends was Woody Guthrie, who as 
a lad knew the streets of Okemah, 
and who sang a song of rambling and 
of the working man for the world. 
Woody left to ride the rails* and one 
of his most memorable songs is about 
“the Oklahoma bills where I was 
born*” No folkslnger has left his 
words on as many lips* no songwriter 
had greater influence on contempo- 
rary tunesmiths. 

What once was frontier country, 
still is Frontier Country, for human- 
kind still moves into many frontiers 
— of science, of challenging new re- 
lationships among peoples, even the 
frontier of space and the universe* 
The grandchildren of the pioneers 
who settled Oklahoma’s Frontier 
Country move forward eagerly* 


IN FRONTIER COUNTRY 

Lincoln County Historical Museum, Chandler 
Indian Springs, Chandler 
Chandler Baseball Camp, Chandler 
Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts, Chickasha 
Central State University, Edmond 
Fort Reno, El Reno 
Oarlir^on Wild Game Farm, El Reno 
Canadian County Historical Museum, Ei Reno 
General Phil Sheridans Headquarters, El Rem 
El Reno Junior College, El Reno 
Masonic Temple, Guthrie 
Oklahoma Territorial Museum, Guthrie 
lake Konawa, Konawa 

Eittle River Public Hunting Area, Eake Thunderbird 

Little River State Park, Lake Thunderbird 

Lan^ton University, Langston 

Lexington Public Hunting Area, Lexington 

Rose Junior College, Midwest City 

Oklahoma University, Herman 

Rupel Jones Theatre, Norman 

Stovall Museum, Norman 

Woody Guthrie Home, Okemah 

Thiopthlocco Creek Tribal Town, Okemah 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Theater Center, Oklahoma City 

Lyric Theatre, Oklahoma City 

Gaslight Theatre, Oklahoma City 

Jewel Box Theatre, Oklahoma City 

Warehouse Theatre, Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Art Center, Oklahoma City 

Red Ridge Art Museum. Oklahoma City 

National Cowboy Hall of Fame, Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City 

Lake Hefner, Oklahoma City 

Lake Overholser, Oklahoma City 

Stanley Draper Lake, Oklahoma City 

State Capitol Building. Oklahoma City 

Myriad Convention Center, Oklahoma City 

Will Rogers World Airport, Oklahoma City 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City 

Heritage House, Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma City Symphony, Oklahoma City 

Kirkpatrick Planetarium, Oklahoma City 

Firefighters Museum, Oklahoma City 

National Softball Hall of Fame, Oklahoma City 

Frontier City, Oklahoma City 

Springlake Amusement Park, Oklahoma City 

Civic Center Music Hall, Oklahoma City 

Lincoln Park Zoo, Oklahoma City 

South Community College. Oklahoma City 

Midwest Christian College, Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Christian College, Oklahoma City 

Seminole Junior College, Seminole 

Sportsman's Lake Recreation Area, Seminole 

Twin Lakes, Shawnee 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 

St. Gregorys College, Shawnee 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 

Town and Gown Theatre, Stillwater 

Lake Carl Blackwell, Stillwater 

Historic Seminole Whipping Tree, Wewoka 

Jim Thorpe Home, Yale 

A 'lour by counties" booklet for Frontier Country may 
be obtained from the Oklahoma Tourism Division, 

Will Rogers Mem. Bldg*, Oklahoma City 73105* 
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The Western Heritage Awards of 
the National Cowboy Hall of Fame 
are so impressive that they should be 
on national television, and we’ll bet 
they would immediately become the 
most popular of all the awards shows. 
The Western Heritage Symphony con- 
ducted by Dr. Ray Luke was perfect, 
and Dominic Frontiere conducting his 
own score from the film Train Rob- 
bers multiplied the excitement. 

How could you excel Joel McCrea 
and Walter Brennan as masters of 
ceremonies. And Barbara Stanwyck 
on stage for a Trustee’s Award? 

Dale Robertson there for recogni- 
tion of his work in films. Mrs. Buck 
Jones receiving the award for her truly 
heroic husband who gave his own life 
in saving the lives of others in the 
Boston Coconut Grove fire in 1942. 

Ben K. Green who writes about 
horse tradin’ with the world’s greatest 
know-how, and purely entertaining to 
boot William H. Clothier, the most 
sought after of all cinematographers 
for the making of today’s big screen 
larger than life western films. Agnes 
Wright Spring, who is known to every- 
one who researches western history 
as premier in that field. All these re- 
ceived Trustee’s Awards. 

Here are the distinguished 1972 
Wrangler Trophy winners; 

OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
ART BOOK 

HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 
DRAWS AND PAINTS THE 
OLD WEST 
by Walt Reed 

OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
JUVENILE BOOK 
FAMOUS AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS 
by Bern Keating 

OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
NON-FICTION BOOK, 
historical 

THE TIME OF THE BUFFALO 
by Tom McHugh 

OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
NON-FICTION BOOK, 
regional-historical 

continued on i>age 30 


Oosedi Mondayt and all le»al holid^. 

ExhlbUi: Home wtene Grant and Carolyn Foreman, 
two ot Oklahoma's outstanding historians, lived and 
wrote their books. 

GREEN COUNTRY'S HORSELESS CARRIAGES UN- 
LIMITED, 3215 West Shawnee, on Hwy «3. 


Opent Dally. 10 ajn. to 5 pm. 

Exhibits: CoUactlon of 40 vintage cars Incli 
Winston ChurchlU's Humber and a RoDs Koyce 


ludlitt I 
Ds Roy 


Ceremonial Phaeton Victoria touring car custom 
bolll for the Maharala of India. Fee. 


NEWKIRK: 

NEWKIRK COMMUNITY 
SCUM. 115 North Main 
Open: Mondays thru FtiO 
dosed: Saturdays and St 
Exhibits: Trophies, persoi 
articles on plommr - 
ments on '"the 
IS9S. 


Run " 


Oklahoma 

Museums 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 

OKLAHOMA HERITACC HOUSE. 201 N.W. 14th Street 
Open: Mondays thru Saturdays— « am. to 5 pm. Sun- 
days and hoUdays— I to 5 pm. 

Qosed: Christmas and New Years 
'^'thlblts: Fine mansion containing French. German, 
Italian, English and American antique tumttum and 
plcniresi oonectkms ol Una china and crystal, belis 
and canes. OUahocna KaU of Fame Gallery. Shep- 
herd Oklahoma Heritage Ubraty, a galleria, and a 
in 1973. Fee. 

SOCIETY MUSEUM. Unooln 
3l In Wiley Post Rldg. 
lays— 8 am to 9:30 p.m. 
pm. Sundays— 1:30 to 4:30 


chapel to be completer 


archaeological to present, 
noo's largfM Indian coUec- 
Oklahoma materials telling 
D a three^Umenskmal way. 



NORMAN: 

STOVALL MUSEUM OF S 
versliy ol Oklahoma, l 
Open: Mondays thru Frid 
days and Sundays— l f 
9 am. to I p.m. on Sa 
Cloeed: Thanksgiving, Chi' 
Exhlblis; Ule Sciences, 
Sciences. 

MUSEUM OF ART. Uni 
campus, 410 West Bowl 
Open: Tuesdays thro Fra 
uidays— 10 am. to 1 p 
Closed: Mondays, Mentor 
Thanksgiving, Christmai 
Exhibits; atculatlng exhi 
each month. Permane 
European, and Oriental 
THE GALLERIA. 1830 W. 
Open: Mondays thru Satt 
Closed: Sundays and hoU 
Exhibits: International 
Exhibit: Dmitri Vail Pc 
UREHOUSE ART STATIOh 
C^i Fridays, Saturdays. 
Closed: August end legel 
Exhibits: Changing exhlbi 
local artists and crglist 
veiled Into an act ceni 
ties, wading pool. light 
Held. 

NOWATA: 

NOWATA HISTORICAL SC 
Pine. 

Open. Tuesdays thru Sa 
polntmenl call Mr. Mat 
Maude Pace (918-273-27 
Gosed: Mondays. 

Exhibits: Several rooms 
and relics. Each room 


VYESTERN 
am. to 


S MUSEUM. 2716 NE 50th 
p.m. 

bi Oklahoma, hand drawn 
npeis, SOyrtar-oid tire plugs. 
tpanyjiUiques. Children un- 

ART FOUNDATION. KIRK- 
4 5000 Pershing Boulevaid. 

H)N: 

days— 9 am. to 5 pm. Sun- 

Labor Day. Thanksgiving, 

of an and antfacts. Mllli- 
ftronomlcal science. World 
ships bridge exhibit. 

leys thru Fridays 

end Sundays— 2:15 8 3:50 

. Fair Park. 3113 Pershing 
to s pjn. 


A new booklet produced by our tourism staff lists 121 
museums In Oklahoma. The variety they encompass 
is as surprising as their great number. History of 
course, but also Art, Indian themes both from the Five 
Tribes and the Plains Indian heritages, Archaeology, 
the Cowboy and the Pioneer West. Guns. Geology, 
both outdoor and Indoor museums, museums 
featuring live action and motion picture film 
presentations, Oilrush and Boomtown days. Military 
lore. Religious collections. Government, Runic 
inscriptions. Trails, Wildlife, Transportation, Fire 
Fighting. Antique Automobiles, Astronomy. Floral 
Gardens, the lives of famous Oklahomans, Science, 
Artifacts from every continent, Athletics, and more, 
every area and era, from pre-history through 
modern times to futuristic projections. The purpose 
of these following six color pictures is not to satisfy 
you, but to whet your interest. We want to persuade 
you (1) to write to the Publicity & Information 
Division, Will Rogers Memorial Building, Oklahoma 
City 73105 and request a copy of their new booklet 
on museums, and (2) to travel and see these 
sights yourself. 
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Harry Morgan, Sharon Acker; 
executive producer Jack Webb; 
producer WiUiam Finnegan, 
director Daniel Petrie, screen- 
play writer Harold Jack Bloom 
OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
FACTUAL TELEVISION 
GONE WEST 

producer Michael Gill; director 
Tim Slessor, writer-narrator 
Alistair Cooke 

OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
MOTION PICTURE 
JEREMIAH JOHNSON 
actors Robert Bedford, Will Geer, 
Delle Bolton; producers, Joe 
Wizan; director Sydney Pol- 
lack; screenplay writers John 
Milus and Edward Anhalt 
OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
DOCUMENTARY FILM 
BIGHORN 

Marty Stouffer, producer, direc- 
tor, writer, narrator 
OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
MUSIC 

TRAIN ROBBERS (film score) 
Dominic Frontiere, composer- 
conductor 


WALTER BRENNAN AND AGNES WRlDHT SPRING BEN GREEN JGEU MCCREA AND WILLIAM CLDTHIER 


BARBARA STANWYCK 


WILL GEER 


GENE Autry and mrs autrv 


WILL HENRY 


CARSON VALLEY 
by Grace Dangberg 
OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
NON-FICTION BOOK, 
philosophy 

CRIMSONED PRAIRIE 
by S, L* A, Marshall 
OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
NOVEL 
CHIRICAHUA 
by Will Henry 

OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
HORSES OF THE WEST 
by James E, Serven 
OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
POETRY BOOK 
THE DONNER PARTY 
by George Keithley 

OUTSTANDING WESTERN 
FICTION TELEVISION 
HEC RAMSEY 

actors Richard Boone, Rick Lenz, 



Hazel Laird, of Lawton, creates 
these beautiful Peace Trees from 
white turkey feathers. They have been 
featured on the Today Show, in the 
American Magazine, and in the I>en- 
ver Post She has a much prized thank 
you letter from Mamie Eisenhower 
for one which decorated the mantle 
at the White House through a Christ- 
mas season during Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s presidency. 


POTENT OKLAHOMA TENNIS 

The $450,000 Oklahoma City Ten- 
nis Center has 18 lighted courts, in 
use the year-aroimd* This publicly- 
owned center is thought by many 
tennis experts to be the finest in the 
Southwest. The new $1 million Phil- 
crest Hills Tennis Club in Tulsa is 
based on private membership, with 
an ultimate goal of 300 members 
when the last phase of construction 
is completed. Many of the state’s 
golf and country clubs have added 
tennis courts. 

''Tennis is growing as fast as golf 
did in the early 1050s/’ George Folz, 
pro at the Philcrest Hills Club com- 
mented. 

He traveled to more than 250 ten- 
nis clubs around the nation this year, 
looking for attractive features to in- 
clude in Philcrest’s plans. The new 
Oklahoma City Racket Club and 
Tennis/ America Clubs are based on 
private membership. 

Lawton's tennis program is grow- 
ing, and will see the completion ol 
10 new, lighted courts this fall. Ten 
additional courts are on the drawing 
boards for the next five years. 

‘*We have an indoor court to help 
Lawton’s tennis program”, Mrs. Ches- 
ley Montague said. “Interest in ten- 
nis tends to wane in the fall and win- 
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ter. We feel our indoor court will help 
to prevent that.” 

Nearby Fort Sill has 12 excellent 
courts, with a member of the Army's 
Special Services Branch serving as a 
“pro” for the military tennis pro- 
gram. 

Ponca City is a key city in the 
production of fine, young players. 
Their IB courts were re-surfaced this 
year, 

Oklahoma University, under coach 
Jerry Keen, has won the Big 8 Ten- 
nis Championship eight years in a 

TOW. 

The Oklahoma City Chiefs have 
posted a 63-11 match total under 
coach Arnold Short the last three 
seasons. OCU was ranked 13th in the 
nation in pre-season polls and climbed 
into the top ten at season’s end. 

Tulsa and Oral Roberts provide 
tennis power in norths stern Okla- 
homa. The teams of coach Clarence 
Dyer at Southeastern State, Durant, 
are always powerful in the Oklahoma 
Collegiate Conference. This past sea- 
son Oklahoma State University hired 
John Wadley as the Cowboys" fii-st 
full-time tennis coach and they are 
in the midst of a building program. 
Eastern Oklahoma State, Wilburton, 
organized a team last season under 
coach Lynn Wolf, and Seminole and 
El Reno Junior Colleges are entering 
the sport. 

The majority of high school tennis 
teams have come from AAA and 
AAA A schools (Tulsa Edison cap- 
tured the AAAA crown this year, 
Sapulpa the AAA championship) but 
Jenks, Choctaw, Yukon, Carl Albert 
and Tulsa’s Holland Hall and Cascia 
Hall have now started tennis pro- 
grams. 

Many high school coaches continue 
their summer work in city parks. 
Mike Kennedy, Henryetta,and Larry 
Newton, Muskogee, spend their sum- 
mers with tennis-minded young 
people. 

One of the best known tennis or- 
ganizations is the U.S, Lawn Tennis 
Association, with Oklahoma in the 
Missouri Valley Division, which in- 
cludes Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Missouri. 

“The USLTA and Missouri Valley 
coordinate our 1,000 Oklahoma 
USLTA registered players to prevent 


over-lapping of age groups and abil- 
ities,” Baxter said. 

Tennis is a universal sport. Partici- 
pants include youngsters just past the 
toddling stage to adults long past re- 
tirement age. 

Retired Army Colonel James 
Drake, who will be 81 -years-old in 
October, plays tennis almost daily. “I 
was told, when I retired, that if I 
didn't stay active my joints would 
turn to solid bone due to arthritis. So 
I’ve played tennis.” He is joined by a 
number of men in their retirement 
years who play tennis at least thiee 
times a week. “Tennis is truly a sport 
for a lifetime.” 


The Amateur Softball Association 
and International Softball Federation 
hosted the General Assembly of In- 
ternational Sports Federations in 
Oklahoma City May 21-27, and the 
National Association of Softball Writ- 
ers and Broadcasters held their an- 
nual meeting. The meetings brought 
together repre.sentatives of 36 Inter- 
national Sports Federations. In con- 
junction with the meeting, the dedi- 
cation and official opening of the 
National Softball Hall of Fame was 
held. 


75TH ANNIVERSARY: 
WEATHERFORD 
Weatherford's Diamond Jubilee 
Celebration, August 3-6, will be a 
four-day party involving 25, (XK) peo- 
ple. Visit western Oklahoma for these 
day by day events; August 3 — Buck 
Owens Show and Dance, Rodeo, Ex- 
hibits, Flea Market; August 4 — Andy 
Payne Marathon, Bicycle Races, Pa- 
rade, Golf Tournament, Horseshoe 
Contest, International Watermelon 
Seed Spitting Contest, Kid’s Events, 
Old Fiddler's Contest, Rodeo, Square 
Dance, Indian Arts-Crafts and 
Dances, Pioneer Fashion Show and 
Banquet; August 5 — Memorial Serv- 
ice, Pioneer Exhibits, Women's Proj- 
ects, Horse Races, August 6 — Rodeo, 
Turtle Races, Beard Contest Judging, 
Dedication — Kendall House, Teen 
Show and Dance. 


The Scottish Bee Journal, pub- 
lished in Kilmarnock, Scotland, re- 
ported that Clarice Jackson's But 
What About the Bee “is an excellent 
and informative article” in a “mag- 
nificently produced magazine” and 
devoted a full page to re-printing 
Clarice's poem (from our Winter '72- 
'73 Oklahomu Today). 


OKLAHOMA CROSS OF VALOR 
When Oklahomans gathered at thi 
State Capitol in May to honor om 
state's prisoners of war House Speak 
er Carl Albert was present to read a 
let ter from the Pr esiden t of thr 
United States. Eight of Oklahoma'? 
seventeen veterans of the prison 
camps of Vietnam were able to be 
there in person. Each was presentee, 
with the Oklahoma Cross of Valor by 
Governor David Hall. The nine whe 
were unable to be present will receive 
the Cross of Valor at later p resen ta^ 
tions. 

OKLAHOMA'S 
PRISONERS OF WAR 
Sgt. Ken Wallingford, Oklahoma City 
CapL Hubert C. Walker, Jr., Tulsa 
Lt. Col. William H. Talley, Bethany 
Capt. William R. Schwertfeger, 
Medford 

Capt. Howard E. Rutledge, Tulsa 
Col. Robinson Risner, Warr Acres 
Capt. Johnnie L. Ray, Pauls Valley 
Capt. Harold D. Monlux, Tulsa 
Capt. Galand D. Kramer, Tulsa 
Maj. Gobel D. James, Fairland 
Warrant Officer James H. Hestand, 
Oklahoma City 

Lt. Cmdr. Danny E. Glenn, Norman 
Capt. Peter J, Giroux, Oklahoma City 
Capt. Fred A. W, Franke, 

Midwest City 

Capt. Richard L. Francis, Bartlesville 
Capt. James D. Cutter, Stillwater 
Lt. Cmdr, Phillip M. Butler, Tulsa 
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LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S 
LEAGUE: TULSA 
The National Convention of the 
Lutheran Laymen's League will be 
held July 28 through August 1 in 
Tulsa. It will be a giant. In addition 
to a full agenda of convention busi- 
ness, programmed events list visits to 
Tsa-La-Gi Village and the Trail of 
Tears Drama, Tahlequah; Fort Gib- 
son Stockade; Five Civilized Tribes 
Museum, Muskogee; and in Tulsa, 
Oral Roberts University, Southroads 
Mall, the DX Refinery, and Gilcreaae 
Museum. 


We have long dreamed of seeing 
the Delta Queen steaming into the 
Ports of Muskogee and Catoosa. That 
dream will never be realized unless 
special legislation is passed by Con- 
gress to permit this last of the over- 
night stern wheel steamers to remain 
on the river. She is threatened by a 
law which was passed to prevent for- 
eign flag ocean-going cruise ships 
from operating out of the U. S. ports 
with sub-standard vessels. The Delta 
Queen never travels on the open sea, 
she is strictly a river boat, and has a 
peerless safety record over 46 years 
of operation. She is the last of her 
breed, an historic monument, and the 
evocation of Americana river boating 
past. We yearn to see her come up- 
river past Fort Smith, around Chero- 
kee Bend and into Oklahoma, her 
calliope playing in turn with the 
banjo music and Dixieland jazz on 
her Texas deck. That steamboat will 
stir your emotions, and Mark Twain 
memories ... if only Congress will 
pass the necessary legislation and 
prevent her disappearance from the 
river before we can persuade her on 
up the Arkansas. 


10 YEARS AGO IN 
OKLAHOMA TODAY 

The Summer "63 Oklahoma Today 
featured in depth interest on the 
Cherokee Outlet. Our article points 
out that diis great area of Oklahoma 
is so vast that when superimposed 
over a map of the eastern U. S. it 
covers portions of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, almost all of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and all of 
Rhode Island. Here in the West we 
become so familiar with long dia- 
tancee that we actually lose sight of 
how long these distances really are. 
The more interesting than fiction 
story of the Cherokee Strip includes 
the explorations of Boone’s Rangers, 
led by Daniel Boone’s son Nathan, 
Pierre and Paul Mallet, Coronado, 
Don Facundo Malgares, General 
George Sibley, and others. The Osage 
people were there in the time of 
Washington Irving. No fictitious tale 
is garnished with excitement to equal 
the Osage, even into modern times 
with the oilrush and boomtowns like 
Wildhorse, Whizbang, Shidler, Webb 
City and Burbank. Think then of 
Black Beaver, the Chisholm Trail, 
the Cherokee Strip Livestock Associ- 
ation, and the Run. The area includes 
the Great Salt Plains, Alabaster Cav- 
erns, the Glass Mountains, Little 
Sahara, and cities that remind us of 
greatness; we never visit Enid with- 
out thin^ng this is the way a city 
should look^ 

This same Summer *63 Oklahoma 
Today contains Mary Bozarth Chris- 
tian’s gentle article Time Turns the 
Years, and photographic coverage of 
the Gilcrease Institute’s incredible 
collection of historic documents — 
Paul Revere’s orders which author- 
ized his epochal "’Midnight Ride,” the 
first letter written from the North 
American Continent (by Diego Co- 
lumbus, Christopher’s son), the only 
known letter written by Hernando de 
Soto to Ponce de Leon, etc. You can 
purchase this anniversary issue of 
Oklahoma Today for $1.50 (mail ad- 
dress; Will Rogers Mem. Bldg., Okla- 


homa City 73105). There is mud 
more in the Cherokee Outlet article 
than we’ve mentioned here, and othe 
items we hope you’ll find of in teres 
throughout the issue. 

In 1923 the U.S. Veterans Bureab 
{now Veterans Administration J 
opened a new hospital in Muskogee 
on the site named Honor Heights by 
the hospitats first director. Dr. Hugh 
Scott. With its 5Qth Anniversary this 
year, the hospital has now servea 
veterans of two World Wars, Korec 
and Vietnam. 
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1973 JOURNAL OF THE CIMAR 
RON VALLEY HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY. $6,95. For those who like to 
explore Oklahoma’s past. There are 
unusual articles in this publication 
Recollections may sometimes b€ 
faulty but these ring sharply true with 
regard to the spirit and atmosphere 
of the times they relate, in a way 
that writing strictly from research 
rarely can. The book rates high in 
interest from cover to cover, with 
articles on early day towns that are 
now ghosts, oilrush and outlaw tales, 
personal recollections of Jim Thorpe 
times at Carlisle, early day Oklahoma 
A. Sc M. College. It is like sitting 
down with folks who were there and 
listening to them talk. Order from 



The Delta Queen approaching the Port of Linie Rock. 
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Cimarron Valley Historical Society, 
Box 849, Cushingj Ok, 74023, 

PALE INK by Henriette Mertz, The 
Swallow Press, Inc,, Chicago, $6,95, 
“This is a very ancient story, and yet 
a new one. It is the story of two 
Chinese expeditions to America — one 
in the fifth century A,D, and the 
other in the twenty-third century B.C. 
Both have been taken from Chinese 
records,” If you found interest in our 
article { see page 15 of this issue of 
Oklahoma Today J^here is an entire 
book devoted to those two early Chi- 
nese explorations on this continent. It 
projects fascinating hypotheses, and 
draws its title from the wisdom of 
Confucius, “Pale ink is better than 
the most retentive memory,” 

THE MEXICAN WAKr Changing 
Interpretations, Edited by Odie B, 
Faulk and Joseph A, Stout, Jr,, The 
Swallow Press, Inc,, Chicago, $3,95. 
This reviewer regards Mexico with 
such respect and affection that even 
the thought of that unnecessary war 
we fought with our wonderful neigh- 
bor nation to the south is abhorrent. 
But we also realize that “those who 
refuse to study the past are condemn- 
ed to repeat its mistakes,” Both the 
people of Mexico and the U.S,A. are 
determined that is one mistake we 
will not repeat. The balanced and 
analytical studies in this new book 
are helpful in understanding that war 
we abhor, and how such futile idiocy 
can be avoided, 

AMERICA’S QUARTER HORSES 
by Paul Laune, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. Garden City N,Y, $14,95, 
Here is the most thorough horse book 
we have encountered. Not only is it 
complete, it is a pleasure to read. The 
author has expert knowledge; more- 
over, he knows how to impart knowl- 
edge so that it becomes entertain- 
ment, The index is comprehensive. In 
it you1l find reference to every aspect 
of quarter horse culture from history 
of the breed, through equipment, how 
to care for and train your horse, rac- 
ing, showing, riding, working, all from 
the personal experience of a horse 
oriented Oklahoman who became an 
artist and illustrator in New York, 
then retired in the West to undertake 
the hard labor of writing this book. 




The University of Oklahoma's BALLET 
GALA this spring was an outstanding 
production. Quoting the critical review 
of John Accord til; 

"Yvonne Chouteau, celebrating her 
40th year as a dancer, was show- 
cased In a beautifully staged and 
danced effort titled "Anniversary," It 
was highlights from ballets she 
danced that brought her international 
fame. Miss Chouteau's movements 
are lithe and graceful — marks of a 
fine ballerina, which she certainly 
Is," 

Miguel Terekhov brought the audi* 
ence to an emotionai peak each 
night with his dramatic portrayal o1 
Niccolo Paganini. Neither photography 
nor the written word could do justice 
to the power and effect of this produc- 
tion. You would simply have to see 
the ballet itself, molding philosophical nar- 
rative. movement, music, stagecraft, make- 
up, into a unity of strength that will not be 
forgotten. Great theatre, and splendid dance 
its impression will be remembered. 

The charmer of the evening was the laugh- 
able fun and entertainment of a new balle 
"Tumbleweeds/’ choreographed by maestrc 
Terekhov and based on the popular comic 
strip by T. K. Ryan. Reviewer Accord callec 
it "outrageous--«outfageously pure comedy 
The student dancers evidently were having 
a ball enacting the roles of our hero Tumble- 
weeds, Medicine Man. Bucolic Buffalo. Sop- 
py Sopweil and Miss Hlldegrade Hamhocker/ 
Tumbleweeds cartoonisl-originator, Mr. T. K 
Ryan himself, attended the final night o 
the production. He must have been as de- 
lighted as each nightly aud Fence was, fo 
he agreed to do special sketches of hii 
characters for Oklahoma Today, to accom 
pany Paul E. Lefebvre's photos from the 
O.U, production. 
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Galendap of Events 


EverySat. 

EverySat. 

EverySat.-Sun. 

June23-Aug.25 

June29-July21 

June30-Julyl 

June30-Julyl 

Julyl 

Julyl4 

Julyl4 

Julyl4 

Julyl4 

Julyl-7 

Julyl-31 

July24 

July24 

Juiy24 

July34 

July3*Aug.5 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

July4 

JulyS 

July5-7 

July5-7 

July5-7 

July5-7 

July5-7 
July5-7, 12-14 
July5-7 
July6-7 
July7-8 
JuIyll-14 
Ju!yl2-14 
Julyl2-14 
Julyl2-14 
Julyl2-15 
Julyl4-15 
Julyl6-21 
Julyl8-21 
Julyl9-20 
Julyl9-21 
Julyl9-21 
JuIyl9-22 
Julyl9-21 
July20-21 
July20-21 
July20-22 
July21-22 
July21-22 

July25-28 


Plains Indian Ceremonials....lndian City 
“The Drunkard” (Spotlight TheatreL.Julsa 
Parachute Jumping (weather permitting) 
„Tahlequah 

Trail of Tears Drama.„Tahlequah 
“Kismet” (Little Theatre) ...Julsa 
Key Club Tennis Tournament__Elk City 
Roundup Club Pinto Show....Bristow 
Community Fireworks Display....Ponca City 
Kiddie Baseball Tournament-'Elk City 
Independence Celebration....Cache 
Kiowa Gourd Clan Ceremonials... Carnegie 
IRA Rodeo....Wright City 
75th Diamond Jubilee....Sapulpa 
Western and Indian Art Show... Okmulgee 
Pow Wow„„Quapaw 
Eagles Riding Club Rodeo... Cache 
Kiwanis Rodeo....Hinton 
Pioneer Days....Eufaula 
“Love is a Time of Day” (Gaslight Theatre) 
...Julsa 

Annual Picnic and Fireworks....Fort Sill 
Outdoor Art Show....Pryor 
Fireworks Dlspiay„..Sallisaw 
Rodeo and C€lebratlon....Sentinel 
Little Sahara Dune Buggy Races... Waynoka 
Fireworks Display....Pauls Valley 
Huckleberry Festival....Jay 
Rodeo...Jay 

July 4 Celebration....Alva 
American Legion Fireworks Display-.Tulsa 
Independence Day Celebration.„.Cherokee 
Horse Show and Fireworks....Enid 
Boat Races and Fireworks..„Eufaula 
Art Show and Fireworks„..Mooreland 
July 4 Celebration„_Boise City 
Jackpot Roping....Pond Creek 
Fireworks....Elk City 

Fireworks and Celebration Pawnee 

Old Fashioned Celebration.-Maysville 

Old Pioneer Reunion....Mangum 

Rodeo.-..Mangum 

IRA Rodeo..-Hartshorne 

Rodeo.„.Sapulpa 

Hereford Heaven Stampede and Rodeo 
...Sulphur 

Pioneer Pow Wow and Rodeo....Okmulgee 
“Caligula” (Tulsa Univ.)_Julsa 
Homecoming and Pow Wow..„Pawnee 
IRA Rodeo...Jahlequah 
Invitational Golf TournamenL..EIk City 
IRA Rodeo....Broken Bow 
Roundup Club Rodeo__Walters 
Kiowa Little Britches Rodeo....Hobart 
IRA Rodeo—Wynnewood 
S.W. Inter-tribal Pow Wow-...Cache 
Caddo Indian Dance._.BInger 
Old Settlers Pioneer Celebratlon._.Westville 
IRA Rodeo....Poteau 
Shrine Rodeo-..inld 
American Legion Rodeo..-.Westvllle 
Salt Plains Stampede....Cherokee 
International Roundup Cavalcade....Pawhuska 
Otoe Pow Wow_.Red Rock 
Range Riders Rodeo„„Newklrk 
Sidewalk Bazaar....Shattuck 
Comanche Homecoming Pow Wow-...Walters 
Little Hombre Rodeo.-..Boise City 
Blue Daubers Championships (model planes) 
-„Julsa 

Elks Rodeo.._Woodward 


July26-28 
July26-28 
July26-28 
July26-28 
July27-29 
July29 
July29 
July31-Aug4 
Aug. 14 
Aug.l4 
Aug. 1-4 
Aug.2-4 
Aug.24 
Aug.24 

Aug.3-4 

Aug.34 

Aug.3-5 

Aug.3-5 

Aug.3-6 

Aug.3-6 

Aug.3-6 

Aug.4 

Aug.4-6 

Aug.8 

Aug.9-12 

Aug.9-12 

Aug.lO-11 

Aug.10-12 

Aug.11-12 

Aug.l2 

Aug.13-17 

Aug.13-18 

Aug.15-18 

Aug.16-18 

Aug.16-18 

Aug.16-18 

Aug.17-18 

Aug.17-19 

Aug.l8 

Aug. 18 
Aug.18-19 
Aug.l9 
Aug.20-25 
Aug.22-25 
Aug.22-26 
Aug.23-25 
Aug.23-25 
Aug.23-25 
Aug.23-25 
Aug.23-26 
Aug.23-27 
Aug.24-25 
Aug.24-25 
Aug.24-25 
Aug.24-25 
Aug.24-26 
Aug.29-Sept.l 
Aug.30-Sept.l 

Aug.30-Sept.l 

Aug.30-Sept.l 

Aug.30-Sept.2 

Aug.31-Sept.l 

Aug.31-Sept.2 

Aug.31-Sept.3 
Aug.31-Sept.3 
Sept.l 
Sept. 1-3 


Roundup Club Rodeo. Carnegie 
Riding Club Rodeo... Hollis 
IRA Rodeo .. Antlers 
Roundup Club Rodeo. Clinton 
Threshing Bee . .Waukomis 
Childrens Pet Show. Elk City 
Hydroplane Races Lake Claremore 
\RI\ Rodeo... Ada 
IRA Rodeo... Idabel 
IRA Rodeo Atoka 
Craig County Fair....Vinita 
Tri-County Fair.. Collinsville 
Rodeo....Stigler 

“Most Happy Fellow” Red Carpet Theatre 
... Elk City 

All Black Rodeo....Drumright 

Miss Teen Age Oklahoma Pageant Tulsa 

Tulsa Pow Wow....Tulsa 

Star Hawk Pow Wow ...Canton 

Rangers Rodeo .. Lawton 

IRA Rodeo . Weatherford 

Birthday Celebration Lawton 

Peach FestivaL_.Porter 

75th Anniv. Diamond Jubilee... Weatherford 

Quarter Horse Show.. ..Tulsa 

IRA Rodeo Sallisaw 

Blue Grass Festival... Hugo 

All Black Rodeo....Okmulgee 

Kihe-Kah Steh Pow Wow . Near Skiatook 

Float Drop Grand Lake 

Old Settlers Reunion.. Sayre 
Sooner State Dairy Show... Enid 
American Indian Exposition.. Anadarko 
Western Heritage Days Bristow 
IRA Rodeo. Bristow 
IRA Rodeo Valliant 

Rodeo and Old Cowhands Reunion ...Freedom 
IRA Rodeo... Stilwell 
Straight Rod Auto Show... Tulsa 
Kiwanis-McAlester Football Game 
... Ponca City 
Art Festival....Cordell 

Indoor Model Plane Championships Tulsa 

Doby Springs Old Settlers Reunion. Buffalo 

Fair and Horse Races....Miami 

Fair and Quarter Horse Show... Mountain View 

Will Rogers Mem. Rodeo Vinita 

IRA Rodeo... Madill 
McIntosh County Fair... Eufaula 
Sooner Celebration . -Waukomis 

Harper County Fair Buffalo 

Cheyenne-Arapaho Pow Wow ...Canton 
Indian Fair and Pow Wow... Ponca City 
Bud Gainer Mem. Rodeo... Broken Arrow 
Fair... Cache 

Harper County Rodeo and Fair... Buffalo 
Jr. Rodeo . .Thomas 
Green Country Art Show....Tulsa 
Grant County Fair....Pond Creek 
Frontier Rodeo and Birthday Celebration 
...Cache 

Rodeo... Heavener 
Community Fair . Hinton 
Behind Prison Walls Rodeo_..McAlester 
IRA Rodeo..„Tahlequah 
Indian Pow Wow and Golf Tournament 
....Eufaula 

Comanche Gourd Clan Pow Wow„.Lawton 
Cheyenne Arapaho Pow Wow ...Colony 
Cherokee Nat'l Holiday.. .Tahlequah 
Labor Day Celebration ..Henryetta 


Sept.1-3 
Sept.1-3 
Sept. 1-30 
Sept.2 
Sept.2-3 
Sept.3 
Sept.3 

Sept.3 
Sept.4-6 
Sept.4-7 
Sept.4-10 
Sept.5-7 
Sept.5-8 
Sept.5-8 
Sept.5-8 
Sept.5-8 
Sept.6-8 
Sept.6-8 
Sept.6-8 
Sept.6-9 
Sept.7-8 
Sept.7-8 
Sept.7-9 
Sept.lO 
Sept.10-12 
Sept.10-12 
Sept.10-12 
Sept.10-12 
Sept.10-13 
Sept.10-13 
Sept.10-13 
Sept.10-16 
Sept.lQ-16 
Sept.12-14 
Sept. 12-15 
Sept. 12-15 
Sept. 12-15 
Sept. 12-15 
Sept. 12-15 
Sept. 12-15 
Sept.13-14 
Sept.13-15 
Sept.13-15 
Sept.13-15 
Sept.13-15 
Sept.13-15 
Sept.13-15 
Sept.14-15 
Sept.14-16 
Sept.14-16 
Sept.14-17 
Sept.l5 
Sept.l5 
Sept.15-23 
Sept.l6 
Sept.17-19 
Sept.17-19 
Sept.17-20 
Sept.18-21 
Sept.18-22 
Sept.19-22 
Sept.20-22 
Sept.20-22 
Sept.27-29 

Sept.28-30 

Sept.28-Oct.7 

Sept.29 

Sept.29-30 


Rodeo of Champions... Elk City 
Elks Club Golf Tourney....Duncan 
S.W. Art Guild Exhibit... Elk City 
Pinto Horse Show . Broken Arrow 
Little Sahara Dune Buggy Races....Waynoka 
Rodeo, Parade, and Bar-B-Q . Elk City 
Labor Day and Homecoming Celebration 
Ralston 

Picnic and Fiddlers Contest .. Heavener 
Caddo County Peanut Festival Fort Cobb 
Comanche County Fair....Lawton 
Garfield County Fair. ...Enid 
Latimer County Fair....Wilburton 
Tri-County Free Fair. Carnegie 
Kingfisher County Fair....Kin^isher 
Washita County Fair.. Cordell 
McCurtain County Free Fair....ldabel 
Pittsburgh County Fair.... Kiowa 
Kiowa County Free Fair....Hobart 

Jackson County Fair Altus 

Osage County Fair... Pawhuska 
Tri-County Free Fair Geary 
Howdy Days... Kingston 
District Fair .. Sapulpa 
Swine Show....Stigler 
Jefferson County Fair....Waurika 
Woods County Fair ...Alva 
Blaine County Fair_..Watonga 
Murray County Fair....Sulphur 
Tillman County Fair... Frederick 
Kay County Free Fair_.BIackwell 
Mayes County Fair . ..Pryor 
Cherokee Strip Celebration. Ponca City 
Arts and Crafts Festival....Ponca City 
Bryan County Fair....Durant 
Stephens County Fair„.Duncan 
Beaver County Falr....Beaver 
Major County Fair....Fajrview 
Noble County Falr....Perry 
Pontotoc County Fair._.Ada 
Greer County Fair... Mangum 
Atoka County Fair.. Atoka 
Garvin County Fair... Pauls Valley 
Dewey County Fair....Taloga 
Caddo County Fair....Anadarko 
Woodward County Fair....Woodward 
Comanche County Fair.. ..Lawton 
Beckham County Fair....Sayre 
District Fair....Drumright 
101 Ranch RCA Rodeo....Ponca City 
Old Timers Reunlon....Ponca City 
Rogers County Falr_.CIaremore 
Cherokee Strip Celebration„..Perry 
TU vs W. Tex. St (footbali)....Tulsa 

Muskogee Free State Fair Muskogee 

Jr. Horse Show....Clinton 
Custer County Free Falr....Clinton 
Alfalfa County Fair....Cherokee 
Delaware County Fair._.Jay 
Washington County Fair....Dewey 
Carter County Fair... Ardmore 
Cimarron County Fair....Bolse City 
Creek County Fair... Bristow 
Nowata County Falr_..Nowata 
“Your A Good Man Charlie Brown” 

(Red Carpet)....EIk City 
Brush & Palette Club Art Show_.Grove 
Tulsa State Fair....Tulsa 
TU vs Cincinnati (football)._Tulsa 
Osage Days Celebration....Hominy 
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